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(IS 



ON THE 



GAULISH INSCRIPTION OF POITIERS. 



[Bead before the Royal Irish Academy, on Monday, April 18, 1863.] 



Ik tlie year 1858 there was found at Poitiers, on occasion of some 
digging for building purposes, a smaU sQyer plate, with an inscription, 
wliicli was immediately laid before the Soci^t^ des Antiquaires de 
rOnest. One of the members of this Society, M. de Longuemar, pub- 
lished a short treatise on this inscription, together with an engraying 
of it, reproduced before the present essay. From this writing, which 
appeared with the title, ^^ Eapport mr une inscription trade sur una 
lame d* ardent et dicowoerte d Poitiers en 1858,'' we learn that the silYer 
plate was originally enclosed in a kind of case, which unfortunately 
was destroyed by the workman who found it, in his eagerness to get 
hold of its coiitents. This circumstance is not without some importance 
for the interpretation of the inscription on the plate. For the natural 
inference would seem to be that the inscription was intended to be car- 
ried about on the body of some person, which again renders it very 
probable that it contained a charm, and that the plate was a kind of 
amulet or talisman. The inscription itself is in Latin characters, such 
as, according to M. de Longuemar, were employed in public documents 
of the Merovingian or GaUo-Eoman times. The nearest approach to 
them, according to the same scholar, is found in the alphaibet of two 
documents of the 6th century—- one a chart of the year 565, the other 
a sermon of St. Hilarius, written at about 570. This would not, how- 
ever, necessitate the assumption that the inscription on the plate must 
be of the same century, but it might belong to a date somewhat more 
remote. 
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Owing to the very careless way in which the letters are traced, it 
was not easy to read them correctly. The only part which was clear at 
once were the concluding words, JtMtina quern peperit Sarra, which are 
evidently Latin. By a comparison with two of the incantations of Mar- 
cellus Burdigalensis, M. de Longuemar showed that the formula, '* iUius 
qnem peperit ilia," is peculiar to charms, the intention being thereby 
to make sure of the person for whom the spell was written, and to pre- 
vent its taking effect on anybody else. So much, then, was clear, 
that the inscription contained a charm. But, except the last sentence, 
scarcely anything could be made of it. Thrice the Latin word his re- 
Guired, which also went to prove that one had to do with some incan- 
tation, as it is evidently the direction to repeat certain parts of the for- 
mula. The remaining words, however, did not appear to be Latin at 
all, and naturally the hypothesis presented itself that they might be 
Gaulish. The word Gontaurion or Gontaurios, as it was then read, 
which recurred also thrice, would equally naturally be taken as the 
name of the spirit or spirits invoked or exorcised. On this basis, M. 
Pictet tried to raise an interpretation, but his conjectures were too bold 
to meet with much applause from other scholars. So great, in fact, was 
the obscurity of the whole subject, and so puzzling the circumstance of 
Latin words being mixed with, and as it were scattered through, the 
text of another language, that Mr. Whitley Stokes, in speaking of 
the inscription in Kuhn's " Beitrage" (III., 74), left it an open ques- 
tion whether, after all, the would-be Gaulish parts might not be a sim- 
ple abracadabra, on which all learning and ingenuity would be wasted 
entirely. 

Dr. Siegfried, who already had interpreted with success other (Jaul- 
ieh inscriptions, had his attention soon directed to this puzzle. He 
began by trying correctly to define the alphabetical value of the charac- 
ters. He soon found out that the letter at the beginning of the name of 
the spirit or demon is not G, but D, and he also read some additional 
Latin words by more correctly defining the value of the letters. This 
stage of his knowledge of the formula is represented in the transcription 
given by W. Stokes {l. c,\ who simply reproduces there Siegfried's 

reading. 

In December, 1862, Dr. Siegfried made the ftirther discovery that 
the 9th character from the end in the second line is a dy not q.c : that 
the end of the third line contains the Latin words, pater nam esto ; and 
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that, consequently, the whole last part of the inscription being Latin, 
the third character in the word hitherto read setuta must be either a h 
or c, thus making the Latin word aecuta. The whole, according to his 
last reading will therefore be, separating the words : 

his dontaurion anala his his dontaurion 
deanala his his dontaurioa datala ges \sa\ 
uim danimauim [«] pater tutm esto 
magi ars secuta te iustina quern 
peperit sarra> 

Or, written according to the sense : 
bis 

Dontaurion anala 
bis bis 

Dontaurion deanala 
bis bis 

Dontaurios datala 
ges [sa] vim danima vim [s ?] 
pater nam esto 
magi ars seeuta te 
JuStina quem peperit Sarra. 

After the second line there is room on the plate ; and for reasons 
which will appear hereafter, it is likely that two characters have disap- 
peared, which SiegMed thought might have been sa. The character 
before pater resembles an 8, but it is more probable, as we shall see, 
that it is ail accidental scratch which has no value at all. 

On the interpretation of the whole of the inscription there will 
probably remain some differences of opinion, but it cannot be doubtM 
that the deceased scholar has succeeded in correctly determining the 
value of the letters. This is proved by that irreffttgable intrinsic evi- 
dence which is, after all, the true touchstone of right interpretation and 
decipherment, namely, that his reading makes sense of what before 
seemed only Latin words interspersed with unmeaning syllables. For 
we have now one continuoos string of Latin sentences : '^ Pater nam esto, 
magi ars secuta te, Justina quem peperit Sarra." That is, *^ A father 
thou shalt be, the art of the Druid has followed thee, whom Justina 
Sarra has bom." For the first part of the formula we gain thereby a 
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due what its meaning in general must be. For it is clear that the son 
of Jostina Saira is here provided with a spell which is to make him a 
&ther, that is, to give him offspring. Consequently, the Gaulbh part 
— assuming it to be that language, which of course has to be proved by 
proffering an intelligible interpretation drawn from Celtic sources, and 
not violating the laws of comparative philology — ^the Gaulish part must 
contain a spell either against male impotency or female barrenness. 

Before I proceed farther to state the reasons which led SiegMed to 
prefer the second alternative, I must say a few words about the Latin 
his, recurring amongst the Gaulish words. The first sentence is to be 
repeated twice ; the two following ones are to be spoken his, his, i. e., 
four times. It is highly probable that this is to be done in such a man- 
ner as^to form a kind of canon, so that the words should appear in the 
diverse arrangements which they are capable of, in the last repetition 
those words coming at the end, which in the first were at the be- 
ginning. Dr. SiegMed has drawn up two schemes of the manner in 
which this canon would run ; but they do not well agree with each 
other, and one of them seems even to be slightly at variance with the 
direction of the inscription. I have not been able to reconcile these dis- 
crepancies, and I therefore insert only one of the two : — 



Dontaurion anala 
Dontaurion deanala 
Dontaurios datala 
Ges [sa] vim danimavim 

Dontaurion deanala 
Dontaurios datala 
Ges [sa] vim danimavim 
Dontaurion anala 



Dontaurios datala 
Ges [sa] vim danimavim 
Dontaurion anala 
Dontaurion deanala 

Ges [sa] vim danimavim 
Dontaurion anala 
Dontaurion deanala 
Dontaurios datala 



The main question of the sense of the formula is no way affected by 
this uncertainty of the arrangement of the canon. 

In trying to interpret a Gaulish inscription, it should be steadily 
borne in mind that we have to apply the laws of comparative philology. 
All Welsh or Irish words, which we make use of, should be first re- 
moulded into their old Celtic shape, by removing the middle aspirations 
and vowel infections, and otherwise applying the laws developed by 
Zeuss. And not only the body of the words and roots has to be recon- 
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Btraoted, before it can be useM in any way, but the much harder taak 
has to be attempted of restoring the terminations. As the Celtic langnagee 
are members of the Indo-Oermanic family of languages, which origi* 
nally possessed a very rich system of inflections, it foUows of necessity 
that the worn out termination*of the Irish and Welsh must have been 
preceded by fuller forms analogous to those of the Sanskrit, Oreek, and 
Latin. This is farther borne out by the testimony of the Gaulish in- 
scriptions already deciphered. The S-bases of the old Irish dedine : 
ball, haiUy havUy haU [n]. Corresponding forms of the (Gaulish inscrip- 
tions are : -os, ^i, -u, -on. The dative plural in Irish ends in a mere h : 
the inscription of Nismes has matre-ho Nemauma-hOy with a termination 
ho, only one step removed from the Latin hm. Even where as yet we 
have not actual forms of Gaidish inscriptions to guide us, we must, by 
the laws of comparative philology, try to gain some idea what they may 
have been in the Gaulish stage. To do otherwise — to interpret Gaulish 
inscriptions through the assumption of Irish or Welsh inflections — 
would just be as ridiculous as to expect Swedish grammatical forms on 
a runic stone, or Italian want of inflection in dn inscription of Caesar's 
time. 

Likewise, where the vocabulary of the modem Celtic fails 'us, we 
must have recurrence to the other and chiefly the older branches of the 
Indo-GFermanic languages, as the Celtic may have lost, and has actually 
lost, old roots in use in Gaulish times. Thus dede, ^'he gave," from the 
welL-known Indo -Germanic root dd, is on the inscription of Nismes, but 
such a root is entirely unheard of in the later Celtic. 

The first question which presents itself is the purport of the name 
Doniawrum. It is dear that this is either a nominative neuter, or ac- 
cusative neuter, or accusative masculine. Considering the great proba- 
bility of its being the name of a genius, good or evil, we shall choose 
the third supposition. The base of it is clearly Dontaurio, Since dont 
would be as odd a form for a root as awrio for a suffix, we are driven 
to the conclusion that the word is a compound of don + taurio. At first 
sight there is a slight difficulty in this assumption, since the Gaulish 
compounds generally show a vowel at the end of the first word ; how- 
ever, in Ltigdunum, another form ofLugudunum, we have an example not 
only of the first part ending in a consonant, but of that ending being 
brought about through the loss of the original vowel u. We are there- 
fore at liberty to treat the don either as the true form of the base of the 
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first word, or else as a shortening of a base dano, donu, doni, according 
as the case may require. Assuming donoasike original form, the word 
bears a strong resemblance to Ir. dutne, a man, whicb points back to 
donio, the vowel being altered as in Ghtulish mori -sea = Ir. muir* Simi- 
lar alterations of the o by the influenceMof a following i, we have in Ir. 
ihnd, signification slutndid, significat ; hndas, indignatio, eolluindi, cum 
amaritudine, etc. {vid, Zeuss, 16, 18). 

The Irish duine, then, or its predecessor donio^ would be a derivative 
from the Gfaulish dono^ which therefore must have some cognate signi- 
fication. As the root naturally presents itself, the Skr. dM to put, to 
create, to procreate, whence dhd-tr, the creator. Especially with the 
prefix d it refers to the procreation of children, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly to conception, being used both of the father and the mother : thus 
Eigveda, 3, 27, 9 : yathSyam prthivi bhUtdndm yarhham ddadhSy as this 
earth conceived the germ of beings, Bh^gavata Purana, 9, 24, 51 (ed. 
Bopp). VoBudivdh sutdn ashtdv ddadhS Sahadivayd Y . engendered eight 
sons with S. Savitri upakhyanam, 1.18 mahishydm yarhham adadhS, 
in his wife he placed (engendered) the embryo. Hence the word ddhdna, 
embryo. 

But also the simple root dhd is used in a similar sense, '' to put 
the embryo into the womb, to cause to conceive." In this respect the 
hymn V. 25, of the Atharvaveda is classical, of which a few verses 
may be given in a translation : — 

2. ''As this broad earth conceived (ddadhS) germ of beings, so I 
create to thee (dadhdmi U) an embryo, I will call thee to this help [i. e., 
this powerM charm]. 

3. " Put (dhSki) an embryo, Siniv^ ; put an embryo, Sarasvati, an 
embryo both of the two AQvins may create {dhattdm) to thee, that wear 
garlands of lotus. 

4. *' An embryo may create for thee Mitra and Varuna ; an embryo 
the god Vrhaspati ; an embryo Indra'and Agni ; an embryo the Creator 
may create to thee {yarhham dhdtd dadhdtu tf). 

5. '* Vishnu may make ready the womb ; Tvashtr may shape the 
forms; Prajapati may sprinkle fluid; the Creator may create thee an 
embryo {fforhham dhdtd dadhdtu tS), 

6. " That which King Yaruna knows, or which the goddess Sarasvati 
knows, that which Indra, the slayer of Yrtra, knows, that thou shalt 
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drink, causing an embryo. [Here, evidently, a magical drink is admi- 
nistered.] 

7. " Thou art the womb (or the germ ?) of all herbs, the germ of 
trees, the germ of all things, o Agni, create an embryo here {^arhham d 
iha dhdh). 

8. *' Base above, be fiill of manly power, create an embryo in the 
womVXfforhham d dhihi ydnydm) ; a bull thou art; we bring thee here 
for the sake of procreation. 

10. " Creator {dhdtah), in the loins of this woman create (ddhSht) 
a male child, with most excellent form, to be bom in the tenth month." 

It results fix)m the examples quoted that both dhd and d-dhd, have 
the sense of creating, literally putting the embryo. "We have, indeed, 
even a word dhdnd, grain, literally that which is put or sown, which, 
as far as etymology is concerned, might mean embryo, as well as ddhdna, 
although custom has given it a different signification. 

To this latter word, without the prefix d, our dono corresponds 
closely enough ; and we may therefore assume that it has the meaning 
" germ, embryo." The Irish duine, i. e., donio, therefore means " re- 
lated to the embryo," i. e., procreated, offspring, man, cfr. the Latin 
gen-s from p^no, and Skr. praj^ -s, people &om the same root jan, to 
procreate, engender. 

Probably the o of dono was short, as the long 6 would be in Irish 
rather ua; but this shortening of the root dhd is not more astonishing 
than the similar occurrence in Ghreek in 0effi9, 0er69, hoai^, 

11 don means the embryo, the meaning of the tawrio is in a manner 
fixed. Por, as the spell runs against either female or male want of 
sexual power, the spirit exorcised must be inimical -to conception, the 
destroyer in &ct of the embryo. Taurio is clearly a derivation from a root 
taur; and as our family of languages has no roots with diphthongs, this 
is a gunated form of tur. It does not appear that any Celtic language 
has such a root, but Sanskrit and Zend have preserved it. The Skr. 
root twr (tHr, turv) means generally to be strong, to be swift : turana, 
swift; twanyatiy he hastens; turanyu, hastening; turyd^ superior 
strength ; turiya, cwepfia ; Hr (f.), haste ; tHrniy hastening ; turatiy he 
hastens = ^tlrya^t, ap-tura, busy, hastening the work; {ap = apas=Lt 
opus) ; apHrya^ zeal ; tura^ prompt. In some cases the word takes the 
meaning of, "to be stronger than, to overpower, conquer." Thus, 
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rajas'twr, conquering the world ; vigvatur, conquering all ; vrtratur, con» 
quering the demon Vrtra. Compare Eg. YIII, 88, 6 — Vrtram yad Indr<i^ 
Mrvasi, that thou, o Indra, overcomest Y. More rarely, lastly the word 
seems to acquire also the meaning of *' to wound, to hurt." This significa- 
tion is assigned to the verb tHryate, in the Dhatupatha. Sayana also ex- 
plains tura in Rigveda, Y. 28, by gatHndih Mmsakan, i. e., the destroyer of 
enemies. In the sense of hurt, wounded, the word occurs in Big. YIII., 
68, 2, ahhy^rndti yannagnam hhishakti vt'gvam yattwram, '' covers that 
which is naked, heals all which is sore." Hence the common word dtura, 
hurt, sore, sick, is probably from the same root. The signification to 
hurt, to destroy, which is rare in Sanskrit, is the common one of this 
root in Zend, where we have Hr, tur, blesser, tuer, as thaSsho tadurvdo, 
celui qui an^antit la haine {vid, Bumouf, ya^na, p. 83), nominative 
from a base tadurvat, which seems a participle [present or perfect ?] 
from root tur or tarv, 1 ps. sing, imperat. taourvaySni, ** I will destroy" 
(Journal Asiatique, 1845, Juin, pp. 428, 429). "With preposition aiwi 
we have atwithHra, potens, invictus, a name of the god Mithra, and also 
of the Fervors, literally, " conquering, destroying." 

Of the Zend forms of this root the second, tadurv, is easily explained : 
the ad is the regular representation of an ancient diphthongal 6, the gu- 
nation of m, and u immediately preceding r is the u-infection caused by 
the following f;. Both forms, therefore, point back to a root tur, or 
gunated, tdr, which latter form in ancient Celtic would appear as taur. 
"We may therefore safely assume tliat tau/rios is a derivative from this 
root, meaning, destructive, destroyer, Dontaurto, accordingly, will be 
the destroyer of Uie embryo. That there should be a special demon 
threatening the child in the womb of its mother, is consistent with the 
general notions of the Indo-Germans, as may be seen on comparing a 
hymn from the " Atharvaveda" (YIII., 6), in which, in spite of the great 
obscurity of many passages, so much in general is clear, that it is directed 
against various demons desirous of destroying the unborn child, or of 
otherwise injuring women during their pregnancy. The trcmslation of 
this hymn will be given -in an appendix, together with another hynm of 
the same Yeda (III.i 23), that contains an incantation for making a wo- 
man conceive a male child. 

The first sentence of the charm is, Dontaurum anala. As Bontaurion 
is clearly an accusative, anala can only be a verb ; and the apparent ab- 
sence of any personal termination leads us to suppose that it is a second 
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person imperative of a verbal base ending in long d, corresponding in 
form to a Latin verb of the first conjugation. Such verbs must have 
existed in old Irish, and they are still recognisable by their infinitive 
in adk, ath. Compare her-tk, ferre, with mol-a-th, laudare ; and on the 
whole subject of these bases, an article, by myself, in KuJm's "Beitrage," 
I., 324. As the root of the word in question, the syllable an is easily re- 
cognised, which corresponds to Skr. an, to breathe = Gothic anan, whence 
Latin ammuSy amma, Gr. av€fio9. Also the Celtic has preserved this root 
in both its branches. Lish : andl (fern.) breath ; a/ndlaim, to breathe 
(O'Eeilly); andl, gen. andhy breath (Coneys); Gaelic (Armstrong), 
anail (f.) breath. Welsh : anal (id.) fem. pi. analau, analu, to breathe ; 
anadl, fem. pi. analau (id.) (Fughe). Cornish, anal, 

Breton (Legonidec), anal(f,), pL analou, analiou, respiration ; in the 
dialect of Yannes, a4%al, hanal, dnal; alana, halana, respirer. The last 
forms are, perhaps, transposition j&om anala ; and it is not quite impos- 
sible that the French haleine, It. alena, might be from this source rather 
than from Latin anhelo, with which Dietz connects them. The verb 
analaim, as given by O'Eeilly, would at first sight seem to correspond 
most closely to the anala of our inscription. However, this connexion 
is not without difficulty. The d preceding the I is long in Irish, and as 
the corresponding "Welch forms show in part a d (anadl), it would seem 
that this d has been lost in Irish, and the loss compensated for by the 
lengthening of the a ; just as to the Irish cenilj family, corresponds to 
Welsh cenedl, where the originality of the d is raised beyond aU doubt 
by the Greek r^eveOXrf. If that be so in this case also, we should expect 
in Gaulish anadla, rather than anala, since the Gaulish was not averse 
to joining dl, as proved by the word canacosedlon, in the inscription 
of Autun. Nevertheless, it is, perhaps, possible that the Welsh forms 
without d are independent of the d-ionna, so that in Gaulish there 
might have existed two forms, both derivatives of the same root, 
AITADLI, and ANALI or AKALO, both meaning breath. From 
the latter would descend the imperative anala of our inscription. That 
there is nothing singular or irregular in the assumption of a noun, 
ANALO, is best proved by the existence in Sanskrit of a word closely 
corresponding in form, namely, wnala, fire (so called because of its un- 
steady, and as it were windy, motion). The same language has a noun 
with a slightly difierent suffix, but with the meaning required by us — 
anila, wind. We may therefore safely assume a Gaulish AN'ALO, 
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wind, breath » Skr. anih (out of ANALA), from this a derivatiye verb 
ANALA-TI, to breathe, of which onr anala is the imperative. Hence, 
the first short sentence of the spell is : Dontaurton anala, breathe on the 
Dontaorios. Breathing is a common means of driving away diseases, 
accompanying the employment of charms. 

The second sentence, to be repeated twice, Jhntaunon deanala, differs 
from the first only by having the syllable de prefixed to the verb, which 
is the well-known Irish preposition d* or de (Z. 844), being identical in 
form and meaning with the Latm de, Ohg. %i — . The sense, therefore, 
is : " Breathe away the Dontaurios." 

In the third formula we have the name of the demon in a different 
form of inflection, Dontaurio-i. This might be, as in other Gaulish in- 
scriptions, a nominative singular; but as the word datala from its form 
is evidently, like, arnda, an imperative, there is no place for a nominative 
in the sentence. Hence, we are driven to the conclusion that it is accu- 
sative plural, the termination of this case having been S in Ghtulish, as 
proved by the orttM-ss of the inscription of Todi (Stokes, in Kuhn's "Bei- 
trage" (II., p. 72). To have the same name as a whole order of genii, 
and as one of them who is the spirit of this kind par exeelhtwe, is no- 
thing uncommon. Thus Eudra, " Terrible," is with the Hindus a name 
of Civa, but at the same time there is a whole host of Eudras. 

The imperative datala points to a verb of similar formation as anala, 
a derivative from some noun D ATALO. This seems to be preserved in 
the Welsh dadl, f. pL dadleu, debate, dispute, controversy, strife, con- 
tention, case in law, argument ; dadleu, to argue, dispute, reason, tattle ; 
dadleuad, disputation ; dadleuaw, to dispute, argue ; dadleuawr, advocate; 
dadleufa, forum. In old Welsh there must have been a t instead of the 
second d, as results from the glosses in Zeuss; dadlt [sic] gL curia. 
1077 ; dadl, concio ; datl, gl. forum, Z. 169 ; datloeau, gL fora, Z. 291 ; 
dadaleu, dadeleu, daetleu, causse, judicia, Z. 292, 785, 786. Breton; 
dael (f.), dispute, querelle, d6bat The old Irish has lost the t; d6l — 
(Z. 20) which occurs in composition ; ddkuide, gl. forum ; ddldde, gl. 
forensis Z. 81 ; ddlta, gl. curialis, Z. 84. 

Combining all these forms, we come to an original form, DAT(A)L, 
meaning dispute, chiefly in a juridical sense, or else the place where 
cases are argued, just as the corresponding Teutonic word (Old Norse, 
Agls. thifhff, Ohg. ding) has the double meaning of a cause, and a court 
of justice. Now, as from the Latin cauasa descends cauBsari, from Agls. 
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thtftff, the verb thtngtan, to contend in a court, Qerman din^en, to make 
a contract, so the verb DATALATI would be, to contend with, to ac- 
cuse. Hence, Dontaurioi datala is, " Accuse thou; bring thou to jus- 
tice, the Dontaurii." Perhaps the sense still more strictly is, " Make 
them confess, convict them." Thus we find in the Atharvaveda (I., 7) 
a spell against certain demons, the Y&thudhinas, in which the god Agni 
is invoked to bring them chained, to make them lament, and to cause 
them to confess : (vs. 2). Agni, eat of the sesam oil, make the Yatu- 
dhanas to lament. (3). They may lament, the Ylltudhanas, the voracious 
Eimidinas. ITow, Agni and Indra, accept this our sacrifice. (4). Agni 
in the fix)nt (?) may exert himself, Indra may drive them forward with 
mighty arms, ^ery Ydtumat shall say: It is I, cts he goes, (5). We 
may see thy power, Jatav^das, speak thou against the Y&tudh^nas ; 
thou who hast the eyes of man. All of them, by thee tormented, may 
go before thee to this place, speaking out {prahruvdna),^^ Similarly, 
Athanr. VIII., 6, 10 : — " Those [demons], herb, destroy by thy 
spell, the convicted ones {vishHe'indn*), vs. 15. Brahmanaspati, an- 
nihilate those demons to her by conviction (prattbddJiinay' See the 
Appendix for the whole hymn. 

The Celtic datl has passed as a loanword into the Teutonic languages, 
English, tattle; Germ., Swedish, tadel, reproach, blame. SiegMed, 
as appears &om a note in his papers, seems to have been inclined to 
connect it with the root DhA, to put, from which we have in Greek 
Oe-tr/ios ; and in Gk)thic, dd-ms, judgment, English, doo-m, in which case 
the original meaning would rather have been judicial sentence, and 
cause, court of justice, might be secondary significations. ' The suffix 
tl would naturally be identified with the Greek rpov, Lt. trum, Skr. 
fra, though difiering in gender as far at least as the Welsh is concerned 
DA-TL (0) would be *' the means of deciding, judgment, action, court" 

There remain now the words ges., mm danimauim [«.]. It is clear 
at once that both have the same termination uim. Hence the character 
after the second word resembling an s must be considered either as a 
mere accidental scratch, or else as a mistake of the engraver. If we read 
the termination of the two words with Y, vim, we see at once the resem- 



* Siegfried pats " die iiberfiihrtezi," taking the word apparently in a passive sense. 
The root siic* means " to declare openly." Hence, rather, ** Those who confess.** 
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blance with the Greek ^tp. The Qreek ^iv is one of a numerouB set of 
terminations, beginning in Sanscrit with hh; in the Tentonic, SlavoniCy 
and Lithuanian, with m; in Latin, and other Italic dialects, with 3,/, 
rarely i?; in Greek, with 0. These terminations are remarkable for 
their fickleness both of form and of meaning. I shall briefly point out 
their various uses, merely observing with regard to their initial letter, 
that SiegMed's opinion is highly probable, according to which they 
would have originally begun with MBh, of which the Teutonic, Slavo- 
nic, Lithuanian, have kept the M alone. We And terminations of this 
kind employed in the following cases : — 

Dual. Instr. all. dat, Skr. Ihydm = Zend hya ; Slavonic ma (inst. 
dat.) ; Lith. m (inst. dat.) ; Greek -iv (gen. dat). 

Plmal, — 1. Instrumental, Skr. hhts, =Zend hts, OldPers. hish, Lith. 
miSy Slav, mi, 

2. Dt, all, Skr. Ihyas = Zend, hyd ; Lai hus, his (nobis, vobis) ; 
Gaulish, BO; Tr. i, Ik; Lith, mus^ ms ; Slav, mu ; Old Norse, mr, m; 
€k>thic, Anglosaxon, Ohg. m ; Germ. n. 

3. Locative, Umbrian/(W»,/<?; Greek, 0«i/, irapa vav-tjytv, 

4. Accusative, f in Umbrian msc. fem. 

5. In the form hkyam at the personal pronouns for the Dat. plur. in 
Skr. = Greek -ii/, ifi*v, etc. 

Singular — 1. Instrumental, Armenian, hi; Lithuanian, mi; Slav 
mi; Greek, 0* (i'), Kparfiprjtjyi fiiy(j)i. 

2. Dative, Skr. pronouns, hhyam, tu-bhyam, "tibi;" Greek, iv, ifuv, 
reiv ; Lt. J», tibi = Umbr. te -fe. 

3. Locative — a. Greek 0t (i'), frequently. 

h. Latin, bi; ITmbrian, fe; Oscan,/, p, as Lat. tbi, uhi, alihi; 
TJmbr. pu -fe, i -fe = Osc. pu -/, i -p. 

e. ITmbr. m^ {m) \ Lat. m, in oU -m, isti-m, illi -« -e?, etc. Osc. n 
horti -n, ** in the enclosure." 

It will have been observed that one principal form of these suffixes 
is hhyam, hkydm ; that this is mutilated in Greek both to -iv and 0( (i^), 
and that in signification the latter has both the force of a locative and 
of an instrumental. It is moreover employed both in a singular and 
plural signification ; whilst the Slavonic and Lithuanian have a cognate 
suffix, ending originally in s (Lith. mis), for the instrumental plural, but 
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being without any terminating consonant (Lith. mi), in the singolar. 
The vim of the two Gkmlish words must be evidently connected with 
either the singular or plural instrumental suffix ; and it is a question 
not easy to be decided which view is to be preferred. Siegfried had 
not arrived at any fixed opinion on this point, when I spoke to him last 
about it. He even thought it possible that the scratch at the end of 
danimauim might be s, and vims the iuller form of the instrumental 
suffix plural hhis. However, he seems to have given up that view ulti- 
mately, and returned to the notion that it is singular, and the scratch 
meaningless. Ges,, vim danimavim is then a pair of instrumentals sin- 
gular like KpaTepif<f)i pifiqyi {y) ; and in the su£^ vim^ the original hh has 
been softened down to Vj so that it corresponds most closely to Greek 

The word GES is in existence in Irish ; geasa, a religious vow, 
an oath, a charm, enchantment, a guess, conjecture, divination ; geasa- 
doir^ wizard, charmer ; gesadoireachdy divination, sorcery ; geaaaim, I 
divine, foretell; geasan, oath, vow; geis, fem. tribute, prayer, swan, 
vow, promise, protest, custom, order, prohibition, or injunction. These 
words are on the authority of O'Reilly ; Coneys has for the fem. gm, 
gen. geise, the meaning: incantation, injunction, adjuration, restric- 
tion, vow, charm, guess, religious engagement, sorcery. So also has 
Armstrong, for the identical Gaelic geas. In the sense of '* conjecture'' 
the Irish ge («) s coincides with E. guess; OK, giska; Swed., gissa; 
Dtm. gisse ; and with Lettish geedu, pr. act. giddu [root gid^ to conjecture. 
But "die Prussian sen-gid-aut to receive, has evidently the more original 
meaning. This Letto-Frussian root GID is most probably identical 
with the Teutonic GAT, to receive, to get, whence Agls. getan; EngL 
gety beget, forget ; comp. Greek XAA (xai'^ai'a^), Lat. pre-hen-do. If this 
etymology be true, the double s of the Teutonic words could only be 
explained as an assimilation from ST, TT, cfr. Gt)thic vissa, 1 ''know," 
Angls. viste, from root YIT, standing for vitda, vitta. Hence we must 
consider the German word as formed by a suffix with a t, th, or d at the 
beginning, most likely the suffix ti (thi, di) = Greek fft-s, t«-9, which 
makes nouns of action. The verb to guess would be a denominative of 
the substantive gttess, for gues-t from the root GAT. The original mean- 
ing, accordingly, would be, action of taking, catching. 

To return to the Irish word, all its significations could be very well 
explained from the notion of catching, holding, binding— -oath, custom. 
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incantation, all agree in this primary idea of holding taat This being 
so, we may consider it as descended from a root, otherwise lost in Cel- 
tic, ffed^ with a sufBx beginning with t, which letter suffers in Irish 
similar changes as in the Teutonic languages when joined to a root end- 
ing in a dental — cfr. 0. l.Jiss, scientia, from root FIT, EID. The s of 
gea8 being kept between two vowels in old Irish points to an original 
double s, as a single s is always lost in Irish in that position. The de- 
clension of the word would make it wo. a or % base. Hence we may fairly 
assume the existence of a Gaulish GESSA or GESSI, derived from a 
root GED by sufEz TA or TI. Dr. Siegfried has preferred the first 
form, on account of its agreeing better with the [somewhat hypotheti- 
cal] metre of the inscription. I should prefer the latter form, as it is 
very doubtM whether a suffix td — he would make it long and femi- 
nine — ^is ever primarily added to roots. On the stone there is, after the 
letters GES, room for two more which seem to have been obliterated. 
Filling this gap up, we get either GESSAVIM or GESSIVIM, L e. 
through an incantation. Some such gap must be assumed, since the 
form GESYIM, as it stands, cannot be correct, because a simple s of the 
Gaulish, as already stated, would have been lost in Irish. 

There remains the word danima/cimf which of course must be an adjec- 
Hyq qualifying gessamim^ and standing, like it, in the instrumental. 
The meaning is determined by the Irish dan, strenuous ; dana, bold ; 
ddnaiffim, 1 dare, defy [all these from O'R] ; ddnatu (Z. 20) audacia; 
^e9U danatu dom, quamvis audiacissime (Z. 994). From this root Zeuss 
(994) and Gliick (Gallische Namen, p. 91, 92), have derived Banuvius, 
Danubius, on account of its strong current. The Sanscrit has a word 
ddnu, to which the Hindu grammarians attribute the meaning of cou- 
rageous (vikrdnta), and which is a name of the demons or Titans, the 
enemies of the gods, more commonly occurring in the derivative form J)d- 
nava, with which Dr. Siegfried thought it possible to connect the Greek 
Aapao9, Aai'aif, AavaiBat, in spite of their first a being short, (in Aa- 
vaiBai it is only lengthened through the necessities of the epic verse). 
Be that as it may, we have an Irish adjective ddn, strenuous. Of this 
DANDfA is a superlative, The superlative is in old Irish commonly 
formed in am ; but we have also forms in em (Z. 287), which point back 
to an original ima, imo; cfr. Oscan netimam, nearest, and the old Irish 
double termination imem. Hence danima means "boldest ;" geas [av] 
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im, danimauim, with boldest charm (or chaimB) [vid. supra). The 
whole inscriptioii translated ndid^ therefbte i — 

Breathe at the Dontaurios ; 

GPhe Dontaurios breathe down upon ; 

Accuse the Dontaurii ; 

"With boldest charms. 

Fater nam esto ; 

Magi ars secuta te, 

Justina quem 

Pc^eiit Sarrd. 

Dr. Siegfried seems to have been of opinion that the inscription 
runs in verses ; for there is a note, alluded to above, to the effect, that 
the form GESSAviM would agree better with the metre. But beyond 
this hint I find nothing further to clear up this sbject. 

In conclusion, I have to add that, as far as my ability goes, I have 
striven to reproduce what, to the best of my judgment, was Dr. Sieg- 
fried's opinion. I believe that for the most part I have succeeded ; for 
I had as a guide through the labyrinth of his stray notes and jottings, 
the recollection of a conversation of four hours' length on the 26th of 
December, 1862, when the deceased scholar explained to me his entire 
views on this inscription. To have said what he would have said, had 
he been spared, though in a manner very inferior to himself, ia my sole 
object. I cannot undertake to vouch for all his opinion^. Both the 
responsibility and the merit of them must remain with him. 

C. LOTTWEH. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following are Dr. SiegMed's traaslatioiis of the hymns Athar- 
vaveda III., 23 ; and Atharvaveda YIII., 6. I give them as I find them, 
leaying untranslated what the deceased did not venture to translate, lest 
by introducing conjectures of my own I should do injustice to him. 

Athakvaveda III., 23. 

INCANTATION POE PK0CX7BING HALE OFFSFBING. 

1 . " Since thou hast become a cow (that has taken the bull), we will 
destroy it from thee [?]. This same thing we put far away from thee 
elsewhere. 

2. " An embryo may come to thy womb, a male one, as an arrow into 
the quiver. There he shall be reborn as a warrior, a son of ten months 
of thee. 

3. '* Bear thou a male son. After him a male be bom. Be thou a 
mother of sons, of the bom ones, whom thou bearest.* 

4. ''As many good seeds as the buUs generate, with these obtain a 
son. Thou here become a fruitful little cow. ' 

5. " I make to thee the work of a lord of procreation. The embryo 
may go into thy womb. Obtain thou a son, o woman, that may be hap- 
piness to thee, and happiness be thou to him. 

6. "The herbs, the father of which was heaven, the mother the 
earth, and ocean the root, those divine plants may help thee to the ob- 
taining of a son.' 



f> 



Atharvaveda VIII., 6. 

AGAINST FEMALE BABBENNESS. 

(This hymn is very obscure, and even seems to have gaps, as espe- 
cially may be seen from str. 2. where we have a whole string of accu- 
satives without a verb). 

1. "Those two whom to thee the mother has wiped, the two that 
know the husband. 



* jtmayd^ ; \^%% imperf. therefore rather : '* mayest bear/' L. 
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" There the Diunaman must not be greedy, nor the Alin9a who 

protects the children. 

2. *^ There the fleshy one (?) and the one that goes after flesh. The 
Sarku, the Koka (i. e. wolf), the dirty setting (? Sun), the Palijaka, the 
embracer, the VavrivS,sa. 

3. " By ng means connect thyself with her, do not crawl to the two 
loins, do not crawl down inside. I made to her a remedy, the Baja 
who chases the Durnaman away. 

4. ''Durnaman and Sunaman [i.e. Av^rwi^v/io? and EiniovvfA09, L.], 

both desire connexion. "We drive away the ArUyas. Sunaman may 
go to the womankind. 

5. *' He that is black, hairy, Asura, bom in a shrub, or endowed 
with a snout We strike away the Arayas. 

6. '< Him who tries about by smelling, the flesh-eater, the licker, 
the Arayas and dogcutters, them Baja, Finga did destroy. 

7. " Him who comes in a dream to thee as if he were thy brother 
or father, Baja may keep them off from here, the eunuch shaped ones 
with diadems. 

8. ** Who skulks up to thee when asleep, who would hurt thee when 
awake, those the Sun may annihilate like a shadow. 

9. * ' Him who makes this woman with a dead child and with an abor- 
tion, him^ herb, destroy thou, her slippery lover (?). 

10. '' Those who dance about the houses at night, braying like asses, 
the Kusulas, Kukshilas, Kakubhas, Karomas, and Srimas, those, 
herb, destroy thou by thy smell, the convicted ones. 

11. ** Those Kukundhas and Kukurabhas who wear skins as woven 
clothes, who make a noise in the forest, dancing like eunuchs, those we 
annihilate from hence. 

12. ''Who bear not the sun, the shining one of heaven, the Ardyas 
that dwell with goats (?), the ill-smelling, the red-mouthed, the Ma- 
kakas we destroy. 

13. " Who by putting themselves too much [i. e. heavily, L.] on the 
shoulder carry themselves, pushing the loins of the women, Indra, those 
Eakshas destroy thou. 

14. ** Who go before a wife, carrying horns in their hand, that are in 
the oven, that mock, that make a light in the shrub, those from hence 
let us annihilate. 
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15. " Whose toes are back, whose heel before, — that tfte bom on the 
threshing floor, that are bom in 9aka (?) and in smoke, the Umndas, 
the Matmatas, the Kumbhandas (i. e. hating testicles Hke jngs), inca- 
pable of procreation, those, Lord of prayer, annihikfe in her by ^Tft- 
tibodha [L e. conviction]. 

16. '* Those with tamed eyes, those without vision, Inay thejr be 
without womankind, eunuchs (?). remedy, put him down, the un- 
married one who wishes to be together with the woman who has & 
husband. 

17. ''The TJp^shant, the copper-coloured, the Tund^la, and the 
Cadula, piercing the two feet, the two heels as a cow. — • — • — * 

18. " He who would touch thy embryo and who kills thy child, 
Pinga may pierce him through the heart, he of awfdl bow. 

19. '' Who in £ui unknown manner kill the borh ones, who lie on the 
pregnant women, may Pinga (i. e. tawny), drive them away, the wo=- 
men- enjoying Gandharvas as the wind a cloud. 

20. ** may it not have been thrown down the loinband, 

and the bharyu (?). The two remedies may protect thy fruit. 

21. ''Against the Pavlnasa, against the Taogalva, against the Sha- 
dowlike, also against the Naked, may Pinga protect thee, in order that 
thou mayest bring children to thy husband, against the Kimidin. 

22. " Against Double-mouth, Fout-eye, Pive-foot, No-filiger, agaiiist 
Vmta that comes forth, and against Yarivrta protect thott. 

23. " Those who eat raw flesh, and human flesh, the E^^avas eat th6 
embryos. We destroy them from hence. 

24. " Who from the sun skulk away, as a daughter-in-laW from her 
father-in-law, their fiaja and their Pinga be killed in their heart. 

25. " Pinga, protect thou the child that is being bom. Let them Hot 
make a male into a female. The egg-eaters must not destroy the em- 
bryos. Beat away the Eimidins. 

. 26. " Thy childlessness, thy (quality of) bearing dead children, the 
adroda (?), the agha (evil), the non-conception, let it go away towards 
thy enemy, like taking a flower bunch from a tree.** 
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